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The Indeps 

ByR.J.COADY 

The Society of Independent Artists, as I understand it, is founded 
upon the assumption that there is real art in our art world which can- 
not come to light through the various means of personal effort, friends, 
appreciators, impresarios, academies, dealers, clubs, groups, etc., and 
that it can come only through the free and open exhibition, and that 
this exhibition will bring more art into being, because all this has 
happened before in France. 

This is too big an assumption to be taken for granted, and, in the 
absence of proof, there is much to be said to the contrary. 

The society does not seem at all concerned about how and from 
where all this art is to come. They seem to have an idea that art ought 
to be and therefore is and will continue to come, from somewhere. 
Art does not drop from the clouds; on the contrary, I think, it begins 
with planting potatoes. At any rate, if the society is to bring forth 
and develop art, its first consideration should be to adjust itself to the 
source of that art, to the life from which it is to come. 

There is a half hidden pretence that the Society is international in 
scope. This helps the idea of bigness and liberality, but does the 
Society hope to compete with the Paris Independant, of which it is an 
imitation? Does it hope to bring forth unknowns from France, the 
art centre of the world? And if so, how? 

As those questions are unanswered I think it reasonable to assume 
that the Society is a national society and that its efforts and results are 
and will be national and that its value will depend upon the extent to 
which it is national and to the extent of its adjustment to American life. 

To exhibit a large number of paintings and sculptures, the best 
of which were foreign, and the rest of which were a la foreign, shows 
neither an adjustment to local life nor a broad and liberal independ- 
ence for which the Society has blown its horn. 

It has been argued that the Society is young, that the exhibition is 
its first infant step and that it will grow, but they've dressed it in long 
pants and a high hat and it already has the habits of a bachelor; It 
tells us how art can propagate and take care of the home. That all the 
other societies are punk and the only up-to-the-minute real thing is 
i. t, it. 




Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney's Titanic Monument 
Photo by Pach Bros. 




Pont Neuf by Paul Signac. 
Copyright by The Society of Independent Artists. 




Portrait by Diego M. Rivera. 
Copyright by The Society of Independent Artists. 
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If there was a solid foundation to it I think their exhibition would 
contain at least some evidence of at least their first principle, that there 
is art waiting to be heard, but there was not a single new name on a 
new work of art. How is it going to grow? From what to what? 

That it was a representative exhibition of the art of the American 
art world is true, but Glackens doesn't need any Independent, Hartley 
has his Stieglitz, Prendergast, the second, his Montross— but I guess 
this is treason. 

When I think of the steam shovel and the trip hammer, of Bert 
Williams, McGowan and Chaplin, of the money spent on the exhibi- 
tion and the neglect of the drum corps, of the locomotive that pulls a 
mile of freight cars, of the Otis elevator, of the steam lighter, of Hans 
Wagner and Jack Johnson, when I think of the nobility of Renoir and 
the modesty of Rousseau and get a whiff of the pretence of the dirty 
little miserables who ape an independence, something within me 
seems to cry "fake." 

They are not all fakers, environment to some has been much 
stronger than heredity and they make adjectives for nouns. These 
ones have art catalogued and indexed and they talk with sincere garlic 
conviction. They really believe that Ingres and Renoir are patting 
them on the back. 

When Ingres said, "I consider unjust and immoral any restriction 
tending to prevent a man from living from the product of his work," 
he spoke in France "over sixty years ago," and by "man" he meant "an 
artist," and by "his work" he meant "his art." So Ingres is made to 
endorse the Society as a society of artists whose work is art. 

When Ingress said, "A jury, whatever be the means adopted for 
its formation, will always work badly. The need of our time is for 
unlimited admission," he spoke in France "over sixty years ago," with 
David on one side of him and Delacroix on the other. He was a 
Frenchman in the centre of the art centre of the world. Suppose he 
had said that in Germany, where the independent was tried and failed, 
do you think the Society would be quoting him now? 

And, "The second principle of 'no prizes' received its best 
explanation and endorsement when M. Renoir said in an interview, 
five years ago, that the thing needed for the placing of artists on an 
equal footing before the public, their final judge, was the abolition of 
the artificial distinctions of the prize system," reads like one of Dr. 
Munyon's "testimonials." Renoir voiced the idea which was in the 
air at that time, the time when the prize system was doing real harm, 
but who takes the prize system seriously now, since the Philadelphia 
Centennial is over? 
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The third principle is like the fourth dimension, it's like Paddy's 
flea. Nobody saw the "equality" of the ''alphabetical order," which, 
we are told, was an ''opportunity for all exhibitors" ; but as far as the 
exhibits were concerned it was a ghostly metaphor, and had, I am 
inclined to believe, its beginnings in a "new" superstition, instead of 
an examination into the value of "alphabetical order" as opposed to 
"mere personal judgments," which is the mode in France, where 
all exhibitors, grouped in schools, have the largest possible percentage 
of equal opportunity. 

The whole scheme of the Society seems to be based upon a poo poo 
for "mere personal judgments," yet they quote Ingres and Renoir and 
invite the noted Europeans to take part, and I'm thinking this spirit 
of the aloof ed from the lowly is due rather to a jump over obstacles 
than a solution of life. 

It was through "mere personal judgments" that we came to know 
Greece, Rome and Egypt, Pompeii, Assyria and the Orient, Giotto, 
Michael Angelo, Poussin, Lorraine and Ingres, Cezanne and Renoir; 
and it will be through "mere personal judgments" that we will know 
the steam shovel, the skyscraper, the movies and the electric light. 
The appreciation and enjoyment of art always was and always will be 
a matter of "mere personal judgments." Art calls them forth and 
they spring from a natural love of life. 

Why does the Society duck them? 

It took Europe five hundred years to develop a little over fifty 
painters, yet this Society has given "complete freedom" to "more than 
twelve hundred" of them and it expects to free twenty-four hundred 
next year. I think I can see where we will soon get back to "mere 
personal judgments." 

It was the "mere personal judgments" of the masters that 
developed taste, and established the limits, the principles and the 
standards from which taste has never deviated, except, if it be an 
exception, when a new master appeared and added his contribution, 
and its progress has been, not as our "new" genius would have us 
believe, from one thing to another, but, of one thing, itself. 

There may be, within the realm of taste, an honest difference of 
opinion as to the degrees of value of a given work of art, but I don't 
believe that that difference can ever occur as to whether a given work 
is or is not art. 

Art is positive; it comes from a feeling of human being. It is an 
extension of life and travels the earth and goes on to eternity. It 
creates its own forms, many and enough for all its needs, and brings 
its own freedom with it. It spreads living into the superlative and by 
its magic it makes men of some and fools of others. 




Sail Boats, St. Tropez, by Samuel Halpert. 
Copyright by The Society of Independent Artists. 





Senorlta by L. S. Forbes. 
Copyright by The Society of Independent Artists. 



Music Hall Singer by Albert Gleizes. 
Copyright by The Society of Independent Artists. 




The Port by Maurice de Vlaminck. 
Copyright by The Society of Independent Artists. 





Baigneuse by Gardner Hale. 
Copyright by The Society of Independent Artists. 



The Dancer by Charles Demuth. 
Copyright by The Society of Independent Artists. 




Drawing by Michael Brenner 




Head by Andre Derain 
Copyright by the Society of Independent Artists 





Portrait of Princess Bonaparte by C. Brancusi. 
Copyright by The Society of Independent Artists. 



Movernent No. 7 by Marsden Hartley. 
Copyright by The Society of Independent Artists. 
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Reminiscent of the Water Gap by John Marin. 
Copyright by The Society of Independent Artists. 




Times Square, New York — Night. By A. Walkowitz. 
Copyright by The Society of Independent Artists. 




Physical Culture by Francis Picabia. 
Copyright by The Society of Independent Artists. 




Portrait b)^ Pablo Picasso 
Copyright by The Society of Independent Artists. 
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The need of our time is an appreciation of art, its creation is out 
of our hands ; that's for the artist, and he is born every once in a while. 
He can't be made, and to "encourage" him with a free exhibition is 
like prescribing happiness for the other fellow, it can't be done. He 
can be helped only by a true appreciation of his work. To point, as 
the Society has done, to the Paris Independant, is a misuse of the index 
finger. The big men identified with that institution were not pro- 
duced by it, they produced it. It happened that they had something 
to say and could not get a hearing, and they needed it, made it and 
used it ; nothing has come from it since. They are as sick of it in Paris 
as we are of our academy, but it goes on, like an ism, in imitation of 
the great men who produced it. - 

The need of our time is not an alms house in the Grand Central 
Palace, but an appreciation of the aesthetic wealth all around us, 
within beck and call and reach and at our very doors. We ought to be 
the richest race in all history, with the accumulated art of the past, the 
present of Europe and our own life teeming with future possibilities 
already begun. With art in abundance and our arteries young, why 
should we nibble on a dead end of Europe? 



Notes on the Exhibition 

Braque is French. It would take volumes to tell what that means, and a Frencli- 
man to tell it. Braque was born with art in his veins and his two canvases show it. 
The "Fishes" is a much finer thing than either of the Picassos, the qualities are more 
directly based on taste and there is a sense of the exquisite at work. Picasso, on the 
other hand, has a greater economy. Of the two, in this exhibition, I prefer Braque. 
Picasso has often exhibited more taste and a greater number of qualities, perhaps, than 
Braque, but I feel they are mostly assimilated, while Braque's seems to me to be mostly 
his own. Picasso is an eclectic with a marvelous economy, Braque is a man of knowl- 
edge and- taste — ^he's French. 

Neither of them have as yet found their forms and in the search Braque has been 
led to use some of Picasso*s methods and this has given him a reputation far below that 
which he deserves. 



Brenner 

Going through the exhibition, one would imagine that drawing was a lost art, 
until, however, coming upon the drawings of Michael Brenner, and here was another 
story. 

These drawings are good rather than "new"; and in fact there is an oldness 
about them which reminds one of the antique and gives them a value of future 
permanency. Mr. Brenner is not wedded to any "movement" and has not ciit up 
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the Greek ideal into parts, and his subtle drawings, with their peculiar combination 
of brute force and a delicacy almost feminine, have their values in the whole range 
of subject and object and the making of a work of art. 

There are no coarse or common exaggerations in his work, on the contrary, it is 
built up with extremely subtle and delicate emphasis of parts which hardly seem to be 
emphasized at all ; yet with a positiveness which goes beyond the angle and curve stunt 
of the "modern." The stand of the figure in the illustration is positive and complete. 
All its parts are related and make it stand up and it lives and moves in solid subtlety. 
The line of the thigh, which seems to move up from under the drawing and its 
volume related to the back and the head, the neck and its relation to the buttocks, 
the hanging arm and the solid breast resting in its place, are some of the things which 
constitute a quality of drawing which is. not equalled in the exhibition. 

Brancusi 

With Brancusi's shining example of bulby mistification, made up of theoretical 
substitutes and deceptions and fitted into bevy pretences and fraternal conceits, the 
superlative degree of aesthetic snobbery has almost been reached. _ 

Aside from that, however, it is quite as harmless as "The Masked Marvel," 
"The Laughing Mask" and "The Iron Claw," no more curious than the Barnum 
freak, and useful, to some extent, in the clusterfication of neurasthenic aesthetes. 

It was neither a creative impulse, a love for the material nor a keenness for its 
adaptability which led Brancusi to use brass, for his skillful and painstaking polish- 
ing of the surface robs it of all but one of its qualities and places it in the more adapt- 
able category of glass, and produces, I think, an oddity of old means rather than an 
invention of the much sought after new. 

This portrait is not, the result of feeling, but rather of a deliberate attempt to 
do something "different," and, in the manner of the big and the great, but in the 
spirit of the short-haired lady and the long-haired man, Brancusi "reacted" from 
cubism and worked his problem in spheres. He curvesized the proportion of a por- 
tion of a female figure, and forcing it into mechanical adjustment to the ministering 
academicisms of "direction," "intersection" and "continuity," infallible as the vibra- 
tion of red and green, obtained an oddity which is scarcely older than the oddity of 
an odd sock. Herrman and Heller made art out of a trick, but this one is without 
magic. Its hollow shape has the structure of an oyster, and its lines and planes, be- 
ginning nowhere and ending nowhere, slip, slide and roll in oval monotony, inter- 
rupted oiily; by the two fins placed like Whistler placed his butterflies. 

Delaunay 

Delaunay should have gone farther, or should not have gone so far; and, as it is 
not quite evident that he controls his own situation, we are at a loss to know whether 
he is timid, or greedy, or both. It is a middle talent he has ; it begins and ends in 
the air. Delaunay is in a quandary — or is it a scup? 

Demuth 
There is a little bit of linear by-product in Demuth's attempts to be peculiar. 

Derain 

Derain is both the prophet and the poet of the "new movement"— or are they one 
and'the same thing? His knowledge of what has gone before has resulted m a poetic 




Woman and Tents by Max Weber. 
Copyright by The Society of Independent Artists. 




The Nurse by Jean Metzinger. 
Copyright by The Society of Independent Artists. 




Battle of Lights by Joseph Stella. 
Copyright by The Society of Independent Artists. 




St. Severin by Robert Delaunay. 
Copyright by The Society of Independent Artists. 
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interpretation of the best of it, and his future, as I see it, depends upon the quantity 
and quality of the poetry he can make out of it. The still life has a fanciful feeling 
running all through it and its colors seem to play with one another rather than estab- 
lish their logical relations. The forms are broken here and there, and at places depend 
upon suggestion, but the suggestions are backed up, in other places, by solid realization, 
and there is a charming play of real and unreal throughout the whole picture. 

Forbes 

Aside from the children's things, which had more life and spirit than most of 
the work in the exhibition, I think L. S. Forbes* "Seiiorita" was the only work of an 
unknown which had merit. This picture is poorly painted, poorly colored and its 
drawing is defective, but it has some decorative quality, and, what is the highest of 
qualities, feeling. 

The face and neck have a thin waxy something about them and the embroi- 
dered flowers are out of value, but the lines are quite alive. They are irregular as 
we find them in nature and unlike the mechanical angle and curve of the "modem." 
They move and flow, and lace and relate and connect the various parts of the picture 
into one whole thing. 

The varied and upward movement of the embroidery, the line of the arm and 
its swerve over the shoulder and across the chest, the zigzag of the curls and the hair 
mounting to the top of the head and down along the other cheek to the chin, the jaw, 
the eyes and their direction all helped by the vertical line of the middle right side 
of the figure, reinforced by the line of the lower part of the curtain fold which is 
related in direction to the head, the line of the upper part of the curtain fold con- 
necting with the line over the chest and down the arm to the fringe, dropping or 
hanging where and how it is, the line flowing from there to the intersection of the 
vertical curtain fold and the lower edge of the picture, cutting the figure off and 
making a base by the angle of the hip, and this angle's relation to the right line of 
the neck, are no mean things. 

That it was done by a Forbes is most discouraging, for I can't imagine a great 
Forbes in art. Maybe Goya had something to do with the value of this picture, but 
that, however, is as yet only maybe. 

Gleizes 
Gleizes has Metzingitis and is trying to fit in. 

Gris 

Unlike the genius who is weighted in a dark hole of profundity, Gris got some 
fun out of his man at the cafe. There's an alertness about the upright dandy and 
the funny way he sits and a rakish movement to the exceptionally lively head. The 
wrinkled shirt and collar are all mussed up arid there's a nervous impatience to the 
gesture of the arm. There's a lazy roll of the left leg over the right and a smile in 
each shoe. In fact, the whole picture radiates a pleasure in his keen observation and 
a delight in the way he treated it. And this by a preponderance of black! 

I don't know another picture of our day with as much black without being black. 
Here's mystery that can be seen. Relieved here and there and by just the right value, 
it is a masterly handling of the most difficult color. 

The right hand is poorly done and the drawing is not as good as in his later 
work, but the design is unique. 
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If modern art is anything, it is a delving into ordered form. Form in its elements 
and combinations and their design. Many "new movements" have been started to 
find, or claiming to have found, the secret of design. We have had Cubism, Tubism, 
Orphism, Futurism, Synchronism, Vorticism and even Ismism, but none of them, 
I think, have developed a more distinctive design than this one by Gris. 

It is a radiation rather than a contraction with which our "progressives" are so 
much occupied, and, although fairly well contained within the limits of the canvas, 
both by the placing of its parts and their inward sequence, it seems to radiate out 
and beyond by a counter sequence and develops a remarkable sense of space. 

I have seen Gris' work in a living room and its lines and planes seemed to link 
themselves to the chairs and tables, the books, the sofa cushions, the rugs, etc., etc., 
and assemble them all into one design. 

He has gone further, I think, than any other modern in the development of 
painting in its relation to modern interior decoration. 

Hale 

A good example, with a French name, of the lack of appreciation for the prima- 
tives. 

Halpert 

In contradistinction to the Walkowitz, Halpert has aimed well within his limits 
and there is apparent a steady sequence from the groundwork of the academy to a 
point somewhere abreast of an appreciation of Cezanne. I don't like the color, as 
true as it may be, and I think the texture is monotonous, but it has qualities and 
degrees of drawing, and design which seem to be on the way to still better things. 

Hartley 

The deficiencies in this picture are, I think, about the only things that have not 
been done innumerable times before, yet I believe it is about as good as it could be 
under the circumstances. Hartley's serious attempts to invent something of real per- 
sonal value are defeated, I think, by his efforts to be something he is not, and because 
his means is niade up of borrowed material and an experimental speculation rather than 
feeling. 

When a man tries to be something, he must be trying to be something he is not 
or, if he is trying to be himself, he must have been led astray. 

Marin 

The man who made this could never carry the flag into Germany; he'd get 
tired. It requires no severe training to do this, or no sustained eilort. What Marin 
got from the Water Gap would never survive a windstorm. He says of his pictures, 
"They are the products of a seeker or a finder, or of a man who neither seeks or finds," 
which is indicative, I think, of a weak-kneed conviction. 

Metzinger 

Metzinger has some taste, but it is hindered by a struggle to be new and to 
keep away from Rivera and not get too close to Gris. 
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Picabia 

I really don't believe Picabia means it; not that I believe in his knowledge of 
art, but he has a certain sophistication which seems to imply an eventuality in life. 

Picasso 

This is one of Picasso's talented space filling studies in one of his various manners. 
Although the vertical line between the head and the right edge of the canvas helps 
to connect the head with the lower parts by intersecting with the upper edge of the 
canvas and by continuing the vertical line of the lower left of the picture, and 
although this same line seems to help the structure by its relation to the three vertical 
lines in the lower left, and although it helps the depth a bit by suggesting a plane 
in back of the shoulder and in front of the background, it interferes with the relation 
of the head to the rectangle of the canvas and with the movement which this relation 
would help, if the line in question were removed, making that space the largest in 
the picture. This seems like going a long way to find fault, but it tends to show, 
I think, to what extent of perfection Picasso's economy of means usually develops, 
and, aside from a certain cardboard texture, this portrait, with its simple and refined 
color, worked out in simple planes distributed in a series of lighted spaces, develops 
a grace, a breadth and almost a stillness. 

Rivera 

This is a poor example of Rivera's work. Its emphasis and exaggerations are, 
in the aggregate, neutralized almost to the point of an academic character study. It 
has been put together with color values in a sequence of flat shapes, but the shapes are 
separated and unsustained and the areas are empty. His drawing with edges is weak 
here and has very little of the quality of his better work. 

Signac 

The Signac was a poor exaxmple; it was chalky and perhaps one of his pot 
boilers, with only a trace of his high talents; but it shined in that exhibition and 
seemed almost to have light. 

Stella 

The title of this picture would seem to suggest that the artist had Coney Island 
in the palm of his hand, but take away the title and we get near to the ribbon counter. 
It was the Coney Island Mardi Gras that moved Mr. Stella and his picture, although 
removed one degree a la mode from "the objective" is, nevertheless, more of an illus- 
tration than an interpretation and a little less clear than a color cover by Howard 
Chandler Christy. To say there is light in this picture would be an insult to Claude 
Lorrain. Mr. Stella felt the confusion of the Mardi Gras, which was to him a 
multiplication of confetti details rather than a design of forms, and this canvas, which 
might have been round as well as square, is a successful expression of all he had to say. 

Vlaminck 

One of the best things in the exhibition, with a larger percentage of abstraction 
and a greater amount of truth than most of the abstractionists. A little over- 
exaggerated, perhaps, and a thinness that means nothing, but a charm of color and 
breezy movement of a very high order. 
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^ Walkowitz 

I doubt if El Greco could reach the super-eminence to which Walkowitz pre- 
tends in this picture. To build up between and sustain these common contrasts of 
light and dark and big and little and make art out of their vulgarity, would take 
all the strength of a gigantic genius. This thing of reaching the kingdom by rub- 
bing a lamp is a fairy tale. 

Weber 

This is probably the most successful picture in the exhibition. Successful in the 
sense that it succeeds, almost to a finality, in accomplishing the thing the painter 
started out to do. 

Mr. Weber saw a woman, seated, standing, and moving about in a tent; and" 
decided to combine the movement of the woman, and that of the lines and planes 
of the tent, into a design of forms. The still lifes, especially the fruit, seem to be 
an after thought. He chose the seated pose of the woman as one motive, because of 
its own nature it fitted in more readily with the movement of the tent than, for in- 
stance, a standing pose, which I am inclined to believe might have had a rarer possi- 
bility. For the tent motive he chose its dominant, pyramidal form which fortu- 
nately suggests a flapping movement which seemed to have interested him. Here 
again I think the choice, although logical, is common and does not show any rarety 
of vision. 

Granting the motives, however, the design is carried out to the smallest detail. 
Its elements have been brought together and completely interlocked. They relate, 
correlate and inter-relate. The range from the simple to the complex forms, and from 
the simple to the compound colors, is wide and well sustained and the movement 
up and down and in and out and across progresses by a series of oppositional direc- 
tions in a varied regularity and is brought to a reasonable standstill. 

The picture is built up by a great number of successful variations which seem 
to have been worked out from an opposite to its modification into the related and 
deliberately unexpected variation needed to carry on the movement. 

All this has been done to a completeness and pushed to an extremity, stopping 
only at the full capacity of the canvas and an unfinished quality of detail, which, in 
view of the completeness of the rest of the design, seems deliberate and for the sake 
of simplicity, and shows that it could have been carried still farther. 

This completeness of accomplishment seems to have been the thing aimed at, 
and it is successful, even to the point of undue emphasis. 

Whitney 

Although the whole show seemed to be ifocussed on and built around Mrs. Whit- 
ney's statue, I was in the exhibition for hours before seeing it. This might have been 
due, somewhat, to the "alphabetical order" of things, but I think the true cause lies 
in the fact that this colossal statue is really as big as one's thumb. Ty Cobb's first 
finger can embrace a bigger and fuller magnitude. 

The piece of stone from which this statue was made would have been overpower- 
ing in any interior, but what Mrs. Whitney did to it took all the spunk out of it. 
I got the impression of a stretched out piece of chewing gum about to flop over, but 
that no one would be hurt if it had. It was a stretching out that Mrs. Whitney 
evidently had in mind, but it was a mental, a sentimental, stretching out which might 
accompany a soft sigh somewhere among the roses. Its natural medium is tears, not 
stone. 




Man at Cafe by Juan Gris 




Here is an exhibition of pictures hung in visible order, and hung under the most 
trying circumstances, in the midst of a real "battle of lights" at Broadway and Forty- 
second Street. 




The simplicity of the commonplace means and the direct and positive results obtained 
makes one think that Daumier would have done it about the same w^ay and that our 
modern genius could learn a lot from this remarkable example of solid common sense. 



